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N every man’s lot there are certain incidents, either regarding 
himfelf or thofe with whom he is clofely conneéted, which, like 
mile-ftones on a road, mark the journey of life, and call our attention 
both to that portion of it which we have already pafied, and to that 
which it is probable we have {till to go. The death or the marriage 
of a friend, his departure for a diftant country, or his return from 
it, not only attract our notice to fuch events themfelves, but natural- 
ly recall to our memories, and anticipate to our imaginations, a chain 
of other events connected with, or dependent upon them. Thofe little 
prominent parts of life ftop the even and unheeded courfe of our ordi- 
nary thoughts; and, like him who has gained a height in his walk, we 
not only look on the objects which he before us, but naturally turn to 
compare them with thofe we have left behind. 

Though my days, as my readers may have gathered from the ac- 
counts | have formerly given, pafs with as much uniformity as thofe 
of moft men; yet there are now and then occurrences in them which 
give room for this variety of reflection. Some fuch lately crofled me 
in the way; and I came home, after a folitary walk, difpofed to mo- 
ralife on the general tenor of life, to look into fome of the articles of 
which it confifts, and to fum up their value and their ufe. When Pe- 
ter let me in, methought he looked older than he ufed to do, I open- 
ed my memorandum-book for 1775. I can turn over the leaves be- 
tween that time and this (faid I to myfelf) in a moment —thus !—and, 
cafting my eye on the blank paper that remained, began to meditate 
on the decline of life, on the enjoyments, the comforts, the cares, and 
the forrows of age. 

Of domeftic comforts, I could not help refleting how much celi- 
bacy deprives us; how many pleafures are derived from a family, 
when that family is happy in itfelf, is dutiful, affeCtionate, good-hu- 
moured, virtuous. I cannot eafily account for the omiflion of Cicero, 
who, in his treatife ‘‘ de Sene¢tute,” enumerates the various enjoy- 
ments of old age, without once mentioning thofe which arife from 
the poffeflion of worthy and promifing children. Perhaps the Roman 
manners and cuftoms were not very much calculated to promote this; 
they who could adopt the children of others, were not likely to be fo 
exclufively attached to their own, or to feel from that attachment a very 
high degree of pleafure; or, it may be, the father of Marcus felt fome- 
thing on the fubject of children, of which he was willing to {pare him- 
felf the recollection. But though a bachelor myfelf, 1 look with equal 
veneration and complacency on the domeftic bleflings of a good old 
man, furrounded by a virtuous and flourifhing race, in whom he lives 
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over the beft days of his youth, and from whofe happinefs he draws 
fo much matter for his own, ’Tis at that advanced period of life that 
moft of the enjoyments of a bachelor begin to leave him, that he feels 
the folitarinefs of his fituation, linked to no furrounding objects, bue 
thofe from which the debility or the ferioufnefS of age muft necefla- 
rily divorce him. The club, the coffee-houfe, and the tavern, will 
make but a few fhort inquiries after his abfence, and weaknefs or 
difeafe may imprifon him to his home, without their much feeling 
the want of his company, or any of their members foothing his unea- 
finefs with theirs. The endearing fociety, the tender attentions of a 
man’s own children, give to his very wants and weaknefs a fort of 
enjoyment, when thofe wants are fupplied, and that weaknefs aided, 
by the hands he loves. 

Though the celibacy of the female fex is ftill more reproached, and 
is thought more comfortlefs than that of ours, yet I confefs it feems to 
me to poflefs feveral advantages of which the other is deprived. An 
old maid has been more accuftomed to home and to folitude than an 
old bachelor, and can employ herfelf in many little female occupa- 
tions which render her more independent of fociety for the difpofal of 
her time and the amufement of her mind. The comparatively unim- 
portant employments of the female world, which require neither much 
vigour of body, nor much exertion of foul, occupy her hours and 
her attention, and prevent that impatience of idlenefs, or of inactivity, 
which fo often preys on men who have been formerly bufy or active, 
The negative and gentler virtues which characterife female worth, 
fuit themfelves more eafily to the languid and fuffering ftate of age or 
infirmity, than thofe active and fpirit-f{tirring qualities which fre- 
quently conftitute the excellence of the male character. There are, 
no doubt, fome females to whom this will not apply; to whom age 
mutt be more terrible than to any other being, becaufe it deprives 
them of more. She whofe only endowment was beauty, muft tremble 
at the approach of thofe wrinkles which fpoil her of her all; fhe to 
whom youthful amufements and gaieties were the whole of life, mutt 
dread more than death that period when they can be no longer en- 
joyed. 

It need f{carce be fuggefted, that, to leffen the evils, and increafe 
the comforts of age in either fex, the fureft means are to be found 
in the cultivation and improvement of the mind in youth: To 
have fomething, as it were, in Bank, on which to fubfift the mind 
when the fources of external fupply are cut off; to allow it fome room 
for its natural activity when external employments have ceafed; to 
preferve that energy of foul without which life is not only ufelefs but 
burdenfome. The former exercife of the imagination creates number- 
lefs pleafures, and its former foundnefs prevents numberlefs evils, to 
an old man. In proportion to the excellence of thofe objects over 
which it has formerly ranged, the review of age will be delightful or 
dreary, will call up elegant or grofs, comfortable or diftrefling, eleva- 
ting or humiliating, remembrances. , 

When I fay that of this better-cultivated old age the remembrances 
will be more delightful, I do not mean that they will be always more 
gay. Of melancholy remembrances this ftate will naturally be more 


fufceptible than thofe in which memory has lefs ftore, and active em- 
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ployment tends more to diffipate thought. But who would exchange 
melancholy remembrances for the apathy of him who thinks only of 
the prefent? Who would exchange for unfeeling contentment that 
creative memory which peoples the actual time with paft joys, paft 
friendfhips, paft love, though the recolleétion carries fadnefs along 
with it?) The moft melancholy of all refleGtions which an old man 
can make, when he looks around him and mifles the companions of 
his youth, the aflociates of his ative days, and exclaims, in the natural 
language of Petrarch, “ Ed lo pur vivo!” Even in this, to a good 
and pious mind, there is a certain elevation above the world, that fheds 
(fo to fpeak) a beam of heavenly light upon the darknefs around him, 

A late correfpondent, under the fignature of Atticus, pleafes and in- 
terefts me much by a natural, though it is not a new defcription of 
the various occupations and feelings of his old age, After mention- 
ing the chequered nature of his paft life, on the dark fide of which 
he places the lofs of an excellent wife, and feveral promifing children, 
“ The memory of thofe dear objects,” fays he, “ and the foothing 
hope that we fhall foon meet again, is now the fource of extreme 
pleafure to me. In my retired walks in the country | am never 
alone; thofe dear {hades are my conftant companions.” Shen/ffone, 
with a felicity which perhaps our language could not have afforded 
him, has exprefled this feeling in eight or nine words, to the force of 
tendernefs of which I believe no other words could add. Tis in the 
infcription on M:/s Dolman’s urn, ““ Heu quanto minus eff cum reliquis 
“* verfari quam tur meminiffe !” 

In recolleéting thofe whom time has fwept from our remembrance, 
there are fome characters whom, though we lefs refpecéted, and, rea- 
fonably fpeaking, muft lefs regret, we yet cannot help remem- 
bering with a feeling, if not fo tender, perhaps fully as fympathetic, 
as the lofs of much more dignified perfonages might produce.—Alas, 
poor Yoric! Even in what | have pafled of life, I recal at this mo- 
ment the jefts, the fallies, the thoughtlefs gaiety of feveral fuch cha- 
racters, with whom one cannot eafily connect an idea fo ferious as that 
of death, whom I ftill wonder at not meeting in the accuftomed 
haunts of their amufement, and cannot, without violence to my ima- 
gination, think of as gone for ever. 

The regrets of the old for {uch companions may be the eafier allow- 
ed, from the circumttance of their time of life preventing them from 
the acquifition of any fuch again. But though nothing lets becomes 
an old man than the levity of youthful fociety and youthful amufe- 
ments, yet to keep up fuch an intere{t in them as may preferve to him- 
felf the complacency of the young, and a certain enjoyment of their 
happinefs, is one of the great ingredients of a happy old age. | fimiled 
one day at feeing my friend Colonel Caujire bufied in fitting up a fith- 
ing-rod for a {ctiool-boy, the fon of a neighbouring gentleman, who 
withed to go an angling on the tlream that runs through the grounds. 
“* You think me very foolifhly employed,” faid the Colonel; * but do 
“ not blame me, till your phifotop::y can thew a happier face of its ma- 
** king than my friend £72/4’s there.” 

Some old men forget that they are old, and fome that they ever 
were young; the firit are ridiculous in the imitation, the latter peevifh 
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in the reftraint of youthful gaiety. This is, generally, the effecé 
neither of good nature in the one, nor of wifdom in the other; but 
refults, in the firft, from a foolifh vanity, and from an incapacity of 
thofe better employments and pleafures which fuit their age; in the 
latter, from a fplenetic regret of their incapacity for thofe employ- 
ments and pleafures which fuit it not. ~ 

Very different from this peevifh intolerance of youth, is that fort 
of gentle diflatisfaction with the prefent time, which fome of the 
beft-tempered old men are inclined to fhew. As a young man, I never 
complained of this partiality which my feniors difcovered for their 
own times, and the injuftice they fometimes did to the prefent. ’Tis 
on the warmeft and worthieft hearts that the impreflion of the former 
age remains the deepeft. The ‘* pri/ci confcius evi,” is one whom his 
coevals loved, and whom his juniors, whom he fometimes under-rates, 
fhould regard; as he who is warmeft in the caufe of his abfent friend, 
is the man whofe friendfhip we fhould be moft folicitous to gain, 
Perhaps it may be accounted a fort of proof of my approaching the 
period of partiality for the paft, when I obferve, that the prefent race 
of young men feem not likely ever to recall their younger days with 
the enthufiafm which fome of my older acquaintance exprefs for 
theirs. That indifference which modern fafhion teaches her votaries, 
will have nothing hereafter to recall with delight, or to record with 
partiality. ‘* What audience (faid the fame excellent friend whom I 
quoted above) ‘* What audience will they find in the nineteenth cen- 
“* tury, for their eulogium of the fize of buckles, the height of capes, 
* or the fafhion of boots in the year 1785?” 

Of the foibles of age, avarice has long been cited as the moft un- 
reafonable and prepofterous; yet, I think, it is much lefs to be won- 
dered at, though not lefs to be blamed, than the declamation of mo- 
ralifts has generally fuppofed. When excluded from the pleafures 
which the ufe of money might procure, we fubititute, if | may be al- 
lowed the expreflion, the archetype of enjoyment for enjoyment itfelf, 
-and prize wealth as the end, when it has ceafed to be the means. Old 
men are niggard of their money as they are profufe of their talk, be- 
caufe the potleflion of wealth is one of thofe pleafures in which they 
can equal younger men; as daws and ftarlings can pilfer and hoard, 
who are deftitute of plumage and of fong, 

But there are ufes of wealth which fome worthy and wife old men 
difcover, that may fupply this want of object for its appropriation, 
To beftow it in the purpofes of beneficence, is one of the ways of 
{pending money for which a man is never too old; or if fome are fo 
unhappy as to have outlived the relifh of this, it is only where they have 
been at little pains to keep up in their minds thofe better feelings, 
which prompt and reward good deeds. That pleafure which Colonel 
Cauftic mentioned, of making happy faces, is a fort of fine art, which 
fome people never attain, and others eafily lofe. 
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